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Catholic doctrine of relics in general - Councils - Scripture - 
Fathers - Saint Thomas - Cardinal Newman - Particular relics 
- Abuses - The Church's safeguards - Tradition.' - Popular 
misconceptions - Certitude required for authenticity - 
Benedict the XIV. - Examples of saints - Relics of our Lord 
and His Blessed Mother - Scripture notes of our Lord's 
garments, especially Holy Tunic - Fathers - Revelations of 
saints - Preachers, and divines - Legends 


For those unacquainted with the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, who may have hitherto trusted to the chatter of the 
day for their notions upon the veneration which Catholics 
accord to saints and their relics - for such as these some 
plain statement of the Church's teaching is here requisite, if 
only for the better understanding of the phenomenon 
presented to the world's sight by the recent spectacle at 
Treves - of the tens of thousands of men and women, of all 
classes of society, rich and poor, simple and learned, high- 
born and obscure, laity of every calling, clergy, bishops, from 
all parts of Europe - nay from America - converging, in 
ceaseless procession of six weeks' duration, upon an 
unpretending German town, which, whatever its former 
glories, now lies quite apart from the world's great highways, 
and lays no claim to rivalry with the well-known centres of 
life and industry, of civilization and government. 


By the term "Relics" is denoted the bodies of the saints, 
fragments of their bodies, and articles which they have 
used, or which pertain to them. In a still more eminent 
degree is the term applicable to articles or portions of 
articles pertaining to our Saviour and His Blessed Mother, 
which naturally take the highest rank. 


Upon the propriety and utility of the veneration of relics the 
teaching of the Church is plain, and it is a simple matter of 
faith. 


The Council of Trent - following upon the teaching of former 
Councils, and notably of the second Council of Nicea - in its 
25th Session solemnly approves of the veneration of relics, 
and condemns those who teach that such veneration is 
unfitting and useless. 


The Church has ever honoured the bodies of those who sleep 
in Christ, a practice following naturally and necessarily from 
our Lord's pledge and assurance of the resurrection of the 
body. She also specially venerates the relics of her saints, 
His chosen servants. For the Scripture teaching we are 
referred, in the Old Testament, to the dead body of the man 
brought to life by contact with the bones of the Prophet 
Eliseus; and, in the New, to the sick healed by the 
handkerchiefs and napkins taken from the body of Saint 
Paul. The early Christians so held from the infancy of the 
Church. Thus, they collected the bones of the martyr, Saint 
Ignatius (a.d. 107), which were conveyed to Antioch "asa 
priceless treasure bequeathed to that Holy Church by the 
grace that was in the martyr." Thus they exhumed the ashes 
of Saint Polycarp's body (a.d. 167) - it had been burned by 
the Jews to hinder their venerating it - which they describe 
"as more costly than precious stones, and refined beyond all 
gold." Thus, too, when Saint Cyprian was about to be 
beheaded, they cast towels and napkins before him to save 
his blood. 


To take the language of the Fathers. Saint Ephrem, the 
oldest Father of the Oriental Church: "I entreat you, holy 
martyrs, who have suffered so much for the Lord, that you 
would intercede for us with Him, that He bestow His grace on 
us." Again, "See how the relics of the martyrs still breathe. 


For the Deity dwells in the bones of the martyrs, and by His 
power and presence miracles are wrought." Saint John 
Chrysostom: "That which neither riches nor gold can effect, 
the relics of martyrs can. Gold never dispelled diseases, nor 
warded off death: but the bones of the martyrs have done 
both; in the days of our forefathers the former happened, 
the latter in our own." Saint Basil sends from Cappadocia 
relics of Saint Dionisius to Saint Ambrose at Milan, at the 
earnest request of the latter. Saint Ambrose translates the 
bodies of Saints Gervasius and Protasius to his Basilica, and 
on their passage a blind man recovers his sight. Saint 
Augustine in many Homilies on the martyrs recounts the 
miracles wrought by their relics, and especially instances 
cases at the tomb of Saint Stephen. Saint Cyril of Jerusalem 
says, "There is a power latent in even the bodies of the just." 
Other Fathers, too, of the fourth and fifth centuries witness 
to the miracles wrought through the instrumentality of the 
relics of the saints, and to the general belief of the Faithful 
of their times. 


Plentiful indeed - both in the Old and New Testaments - are 
the instances of a Divine Power, working under the external 
covering of material and inanimate things. Among others, it 
is obvious to point to the account of Naaman being directed 
to wash seven times in the Jordan; to the tree cast into the 
waters to sweeten them; to Eliseus throwing the meal into 
the pot of poisonous herbs; to the same prophet's striking 
the waters of Jordan with the mantle of Elias, and dividing 
them; and to his casting salt into the water of the impure 
spring. We may point also, to our Saviour's making clay to 
anoint the eyes of the man born blind; to His bidding Saint 
Peter catch a fish to obtain the money for tribute; and to 
Saint Peter's very shadow being sought for by the sick and 
afflicted. 


Saint Thomas Aquinas lays down, "Therefore we ought to 
venerate the relics of the saints in fitting honour of their 
memory, and especially their bodies which were the temples 
of the Holy Spirit inhabiting, and working in them; which are 
also to be configured to the body of Christ by a glorious 
resurrection. Moreover, God Himself has been pleased to 
honour such relics by working miracles in their presence." In 
the same place he quotes Saint Augustine, who says, "The 
bodies of the Saints, and especially the Relics of the blessed 
Martyrs, they being members of Christ, are to be sincerely 
held in honour. Anyone holding the contrary opinion is 
rather a follower of Eunomius and Vigilantius than of Christ." 


Nearly half-a-century ago, an eminent author, whose 
memory is revered wherever the English tongue is heard, 
and indeed throughout the civilized world, the late Cardinal 
Newman - then on the eve of his submission to the Catholic 
Church - writing on the development of Christian doctrine, 
pursues a line of thought, which had best be given in his 
own words. He speaks of "A characteristic principle of 
Christianity, whether in the East or in the West, which is at 
present both a special stumbling block and a subject of 
scoffing with Protestants and free-thinkers of every shade 
and colour: | mean," he says, "the devotion which both 
Greeks and Latins show towards bones, blood, the heart, the 
hair, etc., etc.; and the miraculous powers which they often 
ascribe to them. Now, the principle from which these beliefs 
and usages proceed is the doctrine that matter is 
susceptible of grace, or capable of a union with a Divine 
presence and influence." 


Again: "Christianity began by considering matter as a 
creature of God, and in itself 'very good.' It taught that 
matter, as well as spirit, had become corrupt, in the instance 
of Adam; and it contemplated its recovery. It taught that the 
Highest had taken a portion of that corrupt mass upon 


Himself, in order to the sanctification of the whole; that, as a 
first fruits of His purpose, He had purified from all sin that 
very portion of it which He took into His Eternal Person, and 
thereunto had taken it from a Virgin Womb, which He had 
filled with the abundance of His Spirit It taught that the 
Highest had in that flesh died upon the Cross, and that His 
blood had an expiatory power; moreover that He had risen 
again in that flesh, and had carried that flesh with Him into 
Heaven, and that from that flesh, glorified and deified in 
Him, He never would be divided. As a first consequence of 
these awful doctrines comes that of the resurrection of the 
bodies of His saints, and of their future glorification with 
Him; next that of the sanctity of their relics.... 


And they were all objects of offence or of scorn to 
philosophers, priests, or populace of the day.... The one 
great topic of preaching with apostles and evangelists was 
the resurrection of Christ and of all mankind after Him; but 
when the philosophers of Athens heard Saint Paul, 'some 
mocked, and others contemptuously put aside the 
doctrine.'" Again: "According to the old Paganism both the 
educated and vulgar held corpses and sepulchres in 
aversion 'When deaths were Judaical,' says the writer who 
goes under the name of Saint Basil, 'corpses were an 
abomination; when death is for Christ, the relics of saints are 
precious.’ It was anciently said to the priests and Nazarites: 
‘If anyone shall touch a corpse, he shall be unclean till 
evening, and he shall wash his garment'; now, on the 
contrary, if anyone shall touch a martyr's bones, by reason 
of the grace dwelling in the body, he receives some 
participation in his sanctity," etc. 


Elsewhere he says: "The store of relics is inexhaustible; they 
are multiplied through all lands, and each particle of each 
has in it at least a dormant, perhaps an energetic virtue of 
supernatural operation." 


So much, then, may here suffice upon the doctrine of the 
veneration to be paid to relics in general: 


(1) The Church teaches it as an Article of the Faith. 
(2) The warrant of her teaching is manifest in Holy Scripture. 


(3) In the mind of the Faithful it has been ever accepted, 
both intellectually and devotionally, and embodied in their 
daily practise from the apostolic age till now. 


But in considering the devotion to be paid to particular 
relics, it by no means follows that the Church condemns 
those who may doubt their authenticity in this or that 
particular instance. Here is purely a matter of human 
testimony, whether perpetuated by the evidence of 
trustworthy documents, or by the continuous tradition of 
men upon whose good faith there is every reason to rely. 


Abuses have no doubt occurred in all ages; and surprising 
too have been the instances of their providential exposure: 
still the Church has ever exercised an unceasing care to 
avoid them, in the jealous precautions on which she has 
insisted. Some of these it may be worth while to indicate 
here. The fourth Lateran Council in 1215 (Canon 62) laid 
down stringent rules to guard the authenticity of relics. The 
Council of Trent (Session 25) renews these precautions and 
desires, (vehementer cupit) that where abuses have crept in 
they shall be wholly eradicated, and all superstitions 
banished: moreover, that bishops shall only decide in the 
case of unusual relics (/nsolitos), after careful consultation 
with theologians, and, if necessary, with the metropolitan 
and other bishops of the province in Council assembled; 
with this further proviso, besides, that nothing new or 
hitherto strange to the custom of the Church shall be 
decreed without the sanction of the Sovereign Pontiff. The 


Same anxiety is manifest in the decisions of other Councils, 
and of Synods, both provincial and diocesan; as, at Frankfort 
in 734; at Thionville in 805; at Aix la Chapelle (itself a 
wonderful storehouse of relics) in 789; at Mainz, under 
Charlemagne, in 813; at Poitiers in 1100; at Magdeburg in 
1362. 


Where else then shall saints and martyrs look to find such 
jealous custody for their mortal remnants as in her hands 
whose children they were in life? Devotion to relics, whether 
sacred or secular, means loyalty to the persons whom they 
represent, and, apart from any hypothesis of a Divine 
protection - we may trust that the loving instincts of 
disciples and spiritual children, not to mention the pride of 
country, district, race - would form no feeble safe guard to 
such loyalty and integrity. 


At the same time it may be submitted, that although the 
Church does not propose a particular relic as a matter of 
faith, or anathematize those who venture to doubt its 
authenticity, still the individual would hardly escape the 
imputation of rashness, of presumption and irreverence, who 
should venture wantonly and without grave reasons to 
oppose his personal opinion to the traditions and devout 
belief of generations of his fellow men - no whit less jealous 
than himself of the suspicion of error, whether of accident or 
by design. 


One can hardly imagine a Catholic passing over as 
unimportant, still less rejecting, every doctrine which 
happens not to be "de Fide." This would imply sheer 
indifference to being in harmony with the Church (as Father 
Faber says), and a purpose of only turning the corner of 
formal heresy by an adroit and perilous nicety. Some 
doctrines are so certain, that it is doubtful whether they are 
"of faith" or not: others are "proximo fidei"; others, again, are 


certain "de fide Ecclesiastica"; others are met with in the 
Offices of the Church, or have been accepted by canonized 
Saints, or find expression in indulgenced devotions. What 
would be thought - to take an extreme case - of a Catholic 
who should deny that any relics of the Cross were genuine? 
Such an one might be well reminded that, while steering 
clear of formal heresy, it is possible to incur no less than 
twenty-three distinct censures of the Church, of which, 
"close upon heresy" - "schismatical" - "blasohemous" - 
"erroneous," are specimens. No amount of sanction by the 
Church of God, even the very least degree which she ever 
accords, can be a light or mean thing in the sight and 
consciences of her children. 


A passage from a recent lecture by Father Gavin, S.J., may 
from its appositeness be added here: "Many things the Pope 
does from the fullness of his Apostolic authority which do 
not come within the range of his Infallibility. And yet no one 
would deny that, in those solemn acts, the Sovereign Pontiff 
had the protection of his Lord and Master. If we contended 
that the protection of God extended over the Holy Father 
merely when he spoke 'ex Cathedra,' we almost ceased to be 
Catholics." 


In the multitude of comments which this subject has always 
elicited from outside, misrepresentations of every form 
would be expected. The scope of this short inquiry will 
scarcely allow of any lengthened notice of them; but one 
common misconception may be mentioned. It is, that Popes 
have guaranteed the authenticity of relics; and that such 
guarantee involves the exercise of infallibility. This is 
absolutely untrue. The authenticity of a particular relic falls 
under no precept of Catholic faith. For such concurrence as 
Popes may grant in particular cases, the Holy See is 
necessarily dependent upon the wisdom and diligence of 
the commission of " pious and learned men" whom it has 


trusted with the work of investigation. Upon their 
trustworthy decision the Pope is pleased to permit that those 
who believe in the relics should have the opportunity of 
showing them public veneration, and he rewards with 
Indulgences their piety and devotion. Moreover, insomuch 
as this veneration of relics is in its nature relative, being 
directed to the relics for the saint's sake, and from the saint 
passing on to Him, the King of Saints, there remains a true 
and meritorious act of devotion - wholly apart from any 
infallible assurance of authenticity. 


Theologians have laid down the degree of certitude 
necessary to establish the title to veneration. One or two 
may be here sufficient. The high authority of Benedict the 
XIV is quoted as requiring a moral certitude (nota 
metaphysical or physical) - and such a moral certitude, 
founded on trustworthy testimony of men, as we are content 
to rely upon in most affairs of life. 


On this principle, the learned Bollandist Papebroch (himself 
regarded as the most merciless of critics) thus comments: 
"In the matter of relics," he says, "we should rely rather upon 
a pious belief, than upon our personal knowledge that they 
can be distinctly traced from hand to hand." 


A passage from a work by Cardinal Manning, although upon 
the wider subject of Christianity and revealed religion, may 
appropriately be referred to here. His Eminence writes: "If 
nothing can be received on trust, why should | believe in the 
existence of Byzantium, or in the invasion of Britain by Julius 
Caesar? Human society and the most vital truths in the life 
of man come to us on hearsay. But the hearsay of the 
Christian world... is affirmed and believed to be divine, etc. . 
.. The testimony of twelve men laid the foundation of the 
testimony of the whole Christian world." He continues: 
"Schlegel has well said that the witness of the Christian 


world is the maximum of evidence in history. If this be not a 
motive of credibility sufficient to make a prudent man 
responsible, what can be so, short of a separate revelation to 
each man who is pleased to doubt." 


Does not this account for the importance attached to the 
"Traditions of the Churches"? not merely because of the 
worldly respectability of such and such men (or generations 
of men), but because they have lived their lives in the "fear 
of God," the very condition and guarantee, as well as the 
"beginning" of "wisdom." 


See how the devotion to relics is conspicuous in the Lives of 
Canonized Saints. | take the first volumes that come to 
hand. Saint Ignatius, after his first year at Manresa, starts on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; he gets the permission and 
benediction of Pope Adrian the VII. He suffers untold 
hardships, during a journey of seven or eight months, which 
he regards as nothing in his joy at visiting the Holy Places, 
and he resolves to spend the remainder of his life in visiting 
these sacred shrines, and in labouring for the conversion of 
the heathen. Meantime he receives extraordinary graces, 
and is favoured with miraculous tokens. 


Or take the Life of Saint Philip Neri, his contemporary. It is a 
great festival in Rome, on 11th of February, 1590, when the 
bodies of the martyrs Saints Papias and Maurus are being 
translated from the Church of Saint Martino de' Monti to that 
of Santa Maria in Vallicella. Ten cardinals are in that 
procession to meet the holy treasures, which are consigned, 
by order of Pope Sixtus the V, to Saint Philip's custody. 
"Philip," says Bacci, his biographer, "received them with 
such joy and exultation that he could hardly contain himself. 
The usual flutterings of his heart came on; he leaped, and 
showed his intense delight, by extraordinary motions of his 
whole body." 


Again: Saint Camillus of Lellis is taken by Cardinal Sfondrato 
to see the body of Saint Cecilia, just then discovered in 
Rome, before which he is rapt almost in ecstacy. He visited 
the holy house at Loreto many times, as well as the 
Sanctuary at Assisi, and never went through Sienna without 
visiting the house of Saint Catherine; this, too, was his 
constant practice wherever there were celebrated 
sanctuaries, or remarkable relics of saints. 


Turning, at length, to the special subject under 
consideration, it has been already noticed that, among the 
relics with which the Church is stored, those of our Lord and 
His Mother claim pre-eminence. (The Congregation of Rites 
prohibits the commingling of such relics, with other relies of 
saints.) Every memento of the thirty-three years of His life 
on earth demands the special veneration of Christians. The 
places sanctified by His presence (known as the "Holy 
Places") - Bethlehem, Nazareth, Galilee, Jerusalem, Mount 
Thabor, the Garden of Gethsemane, Calvary, the Mount of 
Olives - all these, and others, have ever had an awful 
attraction for believers in the Incarnation, and for over 
eighteen hundred years have formed the world's great point 
of pilgrimage. So with even greater force has it been with 
the relics which have been yet more closely associated with 
His life on earth. His sacred garments, - the instruments of 
His Passion - the Cross - the nails - the spear - the crown of 
thorns - all bring vividly to mind the God made Man; and all 
are filled to overflowing with the virtue which went out from 
Him. 


In their accounts of the Passion of Jesus Christ, all the four 
evangelists make mention of our Lord's garments - more or 
less fully. All of them allude to the casting of lots, but Saint 
John alone explains that it was for the seamless Tunic that 
the lots were cast, and that the remaining garments were 
divided. 


"The soldiers, therefore, when they had crucified him, took 
his garments (and they made four parts, to every soldier a 
part) - and also his Coat. Now the Coat was without seam, 
woven from the top throughout. And they said, let us not cut 
it, but let us cast lots for it, whose it shall be." 


Saint Matthew and Saint John repeat the prophecy of the 
Psalmist: "They have parted my garments among them, and 
for my vesture they have cast lots." Other passages in the 
Gospels name our Lord's Tunic as the direct instrument of 
numberless miracles, which are thus recorded: 


"And when the men of that place had knowledge of him, 
they sent into all that country, and brought to him all that 
were diseased. And they besought him that they might 
touch the hem of his garment, and as many as touched 
were made whole." 


"And all the multitude sought to touch him, for virtue went 
out from him, and healed all. 


"And running through that whole country, they began to 
carry about in beds those that were sick, where they heard 
he was. And whithersoever he entered, into towns or into 
villages or cities, they laid the sick in the streets, and 
besought him that they might touch the hem of his 
garment: and as many as touched him were made whole." 


Looking to these passages from the Gospels, it seems 
probable that the miracles wrought by the agency of our 
Blessed Lord's garments far exceeded in number all the 
other miracles which the evangelists record during His three 
years' ministry. 


The other passages refer to the miraculous cure of the 
woman with, the issue of blood, recorded in the first three 
Gospels: 


"And behold a woman who was troubled with an issue of 
blood, twelve years, came behind him, and touched the hem 
of his garment. For she said within herself, If | shall touch 
only his garment | shall be healed. 


And Jesus said: who Is it that touched me? And all denying, 
Peter and they that were with him said: Master, the 
multitudes throng and press thee, and dost thou say, who 
touched me? And Jesus said: Somebody hath touched me, 
for | know that virtue has gone out from me. And the 
woman, seeing that she was not hid, came trembling and fell 
down before his feet; and declared before all the people for 
what cause she had touched him, and how she was 
immediately healed. But he said to her: Daughter, thy faith 
hath made thee whole; go thy way in peace." 


What wonder then - since the Gospels lay such stress upon 
the garments of our Lord, of which the Royal Psalmist had 
chaunted his prophecy some thousand years before - that 
the Fathers of the Church recognized in them a deep 
mysterious meaning? Saint Cyprian: "The Coat of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is not divided, not cut up, but after the casting 
of the lot is given away, a whole, inviolate, undivided 
garment. He who causes a division in the Church cannot 
bear the Coat of Christ." Saint Augustine: "What else does 
this Coat signify but love, that love which nobody shall 
divide? What else is it but unity?" 


Tradition loves to tell how Mary wove that Sacred Tunic, as 
Anna had done for the infant Samuel, like the valiant woman 
in Scripture: 


"She hath sought wool and flax, and hath wrought by the 
counsel of her hands" - "and her fingers have taken hold of 
the spindle." 


The revelations of Saint Bridget and of Mary of Agreda speak 
of the work of Mary's hands. Other tradition tells how that 
Tunic - "fashioned with great art" - grew with our Lord's 
growth, - like the garments of the Israelites in the desert, of 
which the Scripture tells - "The raiment with which thou wast 
covered hath not decayed for age, and thy foot is not worn, 
lo, this is the fortieth year." 


Preachers and divines have dwelt upon the identification of 
the Holy Robe with the mysteries of our Lord's life; now in 
triumph, now in abjection; "One while, shining white as 
snow on Thabor at the Transfiguration; another, in the 
Garden, as on Calvary, drenched with tears, and holy sweat, 
and precious blood." 


One further manifestation, say the legends of the Mosel 
valley, yet lies hid in the counsels of God; to be fulfilled, 
when, clad in this Robe, in full sight of every created soul, 
He shall come in glory to judge both the living and the dead. 


The Holy Coat of Treves: Its History 
and Authenticity 


Saint Helena at Tréves - Rank of Tréves in Christendom - Bull 
of Leo the X - Wars and rapine - Destruction of archives - 
The Tunic on Calvary - Father Faber - Reflections - Saint 
Helena's mission - Saint Sylvester and Saint Agritius - Long 
unbroken line of bishops - Documentary evidence - Gesta 
Trevirorum - Benedictines - Their labours - The letter of 
Barbarossa - The diploma of Saint Sylvester - The life of 
Saint Agritius - The ivory tablet - The people's legends 





English historians will be loth 

to concede to Tréves the claim) 
to be the birth-place of Saint 
Helena; as they are nearly 
unanimous that the Empress, 
as well as her son 
Constantine, was born in 
Britain. The claims of York 
have been strongly maintained, but yet more weighty are 
those of Colchester. Helena (according to the antiquarian 
Leland and others) was daughter of King Coilus, or Coel, who 
first enclosed that city within walls, and so beautified it that 
it derived from him its name; and its inhabitants, in memory 
of the discovery of the Cross by Saint Helena, have adopted 
as the city arms a knotty cross between four crowns. 


But, as her spiritual birthplace, the claim of Tréves is open to 
no doubt at all: and she with her son, who held their court 
there, embraced Christianity about the time of the 
miraculous apparition to Constantine of the luminous cross, 
with the inscription, "In this conquer" (a.d. 311). 
Constantine's victory over Maxentius, and conversion, 


immediately followed; and with his mother he received 
baptism, probably at the hands of Saint Agritius, the then 
Bishop of Tréves (312). Later on (in a.d. 325), Constantine 
summoned the assembly of the Council of Nicaea; and in the 
following year we find him writing to Saint Macarius, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, on the subject of building a magnificent church 
on Mount Calvary. Of this undertaking Saint Helena 
personally assumed the charge, and, although then at the 
age of nearly four-score years, performed the journey to 
Jerusalem, prompted, as the early historians tell, by a divine 
admonition to ascertain the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
to discover the instruments of our Lord's Passion. 


Besides devoting most of her immense fortune, and her 
imperial palace to the service of God, the Empress further 
enriched the Church of Treves with the gift of a chest of 
precious relics, collected in the Holy Land and elsewhere, 
which, through the hands, and with the sanction of Pope 
Sylvester, she consigned to her chosen city. These are 
believed to have included - in addition to the seamless Robe 
- other such important relics as a nail of the true Cross, 
several portions of the Cross itself, the body of Saint 
Matthias, and the head of Saint Cornelius, Pope and martyr. 
Hence Pope Leo the X, in his Bull of 1515, comes to speak in 
such terms as these of the Church of Tréeves: "on account of 
its venerable antiquity, and its foundation by the Prince of 
the Apostles, of the treasures of its relics, and of its princely 
endowments by Constantine and other Emperors, has 
attained such renown as to have earned the title of the 
second Rome, the mistress of the provinces, and the first of 
the Churches of Germany and Gaul." The same Pope goes on 
to allude to its ever constant adherence to the Catholic faith 
and the See of Rome through long centuries of strife and 
trouble. 


As the frontier city it had ever borne the brunt of the 
ceaseless wars, pillage, and rapine extending from the fifth 
to the ninth Century. Upon it had burst the furious irruptions 
of Attila and the Huns, of Norsemen and Vandals, who found 
ample means of satisfying their greed in the wealth within 
its walls. Marvellous it is, then, that in such stormy times, 
the guardians of its sacred treasures - with all their zeal and 
devotion - should have been able to preserve the heritage 
entrusted them. Hidden away, and buried in unknown 
resting places, the relics were preserved from pillage and 
destruction when all else was in jeopardy. Few would know 
the secret, and these might in many instances fall victims to 
their foes, or die with their secret undivulged, rather than 
confide their trust imprudently. Archives would be 
ransacked, scattered, lost, or burnt; if indeed their 
preservation - had it been possible - might not have proved 
still more dangerous to the safe keeping of the Church's 
treasures. Hence from these and whatever other causes, the 
fact remains that for centuries together no documentary 
evidence can be traced in regard to the Relic of the Holy 
Coat. The exact dates of the twenty-four bishops who 
occupied the See of Tréves between Saint Maternus (a.d. 
120) and Saint Agritius (312) cannot be accurately 
determined. The same holds good, of course, in the case of 
all relics of extreme antiquity throughout the Christian 
world, depending as they do on but scanty documentary 
proof, and that little but very rarely contemporaneous. But 
the documents, though not contemporaneous, bear witness 
to the unwritten belief of earlier times, and this again in its 
turn testifies to the pre-existence of the subject matter to 
which it relates. 


In the case of the Holy Coat. Before its connection with 
Treves, we are confronted with a silence of well nigh 300 
years, from the Crucifixion to Saint Helena's journey to 
Jerusalem. Then Saint Helena would not have found it with 


the instruments of the Passion (which it was customary to 
bury near the victims), for it was the property of the Roman 
soldier who had won it by cast of the dice. He would look to 
retaining it for use, or to disposing of it at such a price as the 
excellence of its fabric might warrant. The garments of 
malefactors were considered the perquisite of the 
executioners (is it not so to the present day?); and the early 
Church writers consider that the intrinsic excellence of the 
seamless Tunic alone (humanly) deterred them from dividing 
it. Intact, it was of precious value; severed in pieces, it would 
be worthless. 


There is a striking passage by the late Father Faber, to whom 
all English-speaking Catholics, here and at the Antipodes, 
owe a debt of gratitude for his many deep and heart-stirring 
thoughts upon the objects of the Faith. He is writing on the 
first of the three hours of the Crucifixion, and of Mary's part 
beneath the Cross. He says: "Near the Cross they are dicing 
for His garments. ... She saw those garments, those relics 
which were beyond all price the world could give, in the 
hands of miserable sinners who would sacrilegiously clothe 
themselves therewith. ... Now sinners were to wear them, 
and to carry them into unknown haunts of drunken ness and 
sin. Yet what was it but a type? The whole of an unclean 
world was to clothe itself in the beautiful justice of her Son. 
As Jacob had been blessed in Esau's garments, so should all 
mankind be blessed in the garments of their elder Brother. 


"Then there was the seamless Tunic which she herself had 
wrought for Him. The unity of His Church was figured there. 
She saw them cast lots for it. She saw to whom it had fallen. 
One of her first loving duties to the Church will be to recover 
it for the faithful as a relic." 


Then, again, would not our Lord's friends be anxious to 
recover every memorial of Him? Probably amongst His 


followers there must have been many persons of wealth, of 
influence, and position. Scripture certainly names two such 
who were His disciples "secretly" and "for fear of the Jews," 
Nicodemus, and the rich man, Joseph of Arimatheea, and the 
influence of the latter was sufficient to gain the Body of 
Jesus from Pilate. The centurion, too, who at the last 
confessed His Divinity, might perhaps be added to these. Is 
it, then, unreasonable to ask: Would such as these, with 
their faith and knowledge, and with the recollection of that 
Friday afternoon ever present to their minds - would they be 
likely to spare any effort, any risk or expense to recover and 
preserve every least relic of Him? With all possible allowance 
for their timidity and fear at such a time - in recollection of 
the earthquake, the darkness, the portends that had 
appeared in the city of Jerusalem, of which men went 
whispering in horror and perplexity - admitting all this, we 
know that within three short days their hearts were 
reassured, and that, a few weeks later, when the day of 
Pentecost had come, the most timid were changed to heroes 
whom nothing could daunt: when the new-born Church went 
forth upon its Mission, undeterred by fear of men. It seems, 
then, impossible that they should have shrunk from doing 
what thousands of believers at the present day would hope 
they might themselves have had the grace and strength to 
do, namely, to run any risk in order to save these precious 
relics; and, when secured, to hand them down to their 
successors (secretly, doubtless, for fear of damage and 
sacrilege) as a precious heirloom. Then what more probable, 
after Constantine's victories and conversion, when the 
Church was at length established in peace and liberty, than 
that these precious relics should have been handed over to 
the Empress, Saint Helena - whose errand would be gladly 
hailed by them - to be preserved in perpetuity for Christ's 
Church? This is mere conjecture, of course; but since the 
facts have not been told us, it is at least more reasonable, as 
well as reverend, than to suppose that the infant Church 


should have left unheeded the memorials of its Divine 
Founder. Thus, then, Saint Helena, having been divinely 
prompted to undertake her mission, may reasonably be 
believed to have been led on to the discovery of this sacred 
Relic, once already providentially spared from destruction. 


Presupposing, now, the actual arrival of the Holy Tunic at 
Treves, by the gift of the Empress in 326 or 327 (she is 
recorded to have died in the month of August, 328), we are 
again confronted - as far as documentary evidence is 
concerned - with another eclipse of the relic for five long 
centuries. Evidence enough exists of the unbroken line of 
archbishops and bishops ruling the See of Tréves from that 
date, the time of Saint Agritius, through the fifteen hundred 
years and more, which bring us down to its present 
occupant, Bishop Korum. And this is much to the point when 
we enter upon the troublous times from the fifth to the ninth 
Century, to which allusion has been made; though even this 
evidence comes to us, not from indigenous sources, but from 
the incidental mention of foreign writers. We have already 
briefly noted the importance of Tréves in the third and fourth 
Centuries, and how it had then become a great centre of 
civilization. Eminent archbishops and bishops - such as Saint 
Maximinus, Saint Felix, Saint Paulinus, and others - had 
ruled the See, men of great erudition and commanding 
position, who took prominent part in the great questions of 
the day. Then we enter upon the era of the great Princes ot 
the Church - of European fame - who ruled at Tréeves. Within 
its walls stately churches had risen: no less than four great 
Benedictine abbeys were its seats of learning; yet from all 
these founts of Knowledge, human and divine, scarcely a 
record of the early past has been derived. Literature, works 
of science and art, historical records, family archives - all, or 
nearly all, have been effaced. Monasteries and libraries were 
ravaged again and again, till, at the descent of the Normans 
in 882, a universal pillage, lasting four entire days, ended in 


a conflagration which obliterated all but the merest vestiges 
of the Tréves of old. Deep down beneath the modern town 
may be found the traces of the ruthless waves of destruction 
which swept over the suffering city. Canon Wilmowski, a 
well-known archaeologist, has pointed out - the result of 
recent excavations - three distinct strata of ashes and cinder 
at varying depths, which mark consecutive paths of the 
destroyers. Hence it is but simple truth to say that Tréeves 
possesses no record of its glories in the third and fourth 
Centuries from the pens of its own historians. All have to be 
gleaned from foreign sources. Can we then wonder that no 
written record should remain of its hidden relics, buried out 
of sight for all those years in their silent chambers? On this 
reflection, Dr. Willems (to whose powerful work | am much 
indebted), remarks, in some such words as these: "If, 
however, we have to mourn the loss of many wished-for 
documents relating to our Relic, one at least is left to us - 
one archive which no tempests could destroy, no scourge 
efface: - the love and veneration which the memory of their 
treasure has always kindled in the hearts of the Faithful, 
which will keep it ever burning there, when archives shall 
have gone to dust, and graven stone and brass have 
perished." 


The Gesta Trevirorum 


It is true that a brief reference to the gift of relics by Saint 
Helena is found in the writings of the monk Almann in the 
ninth Century: but with this exception, the earliest 
remaining records of the Holy Coat are found in the "Annals 
of Tréves," the "Gesta Treviorum." 


With the close of the stormy centuries referred to above, the 
Benedictines of the great Monastery of Saint Matthias could 
at length find liberty and leisure for peaceful study; and 
from the time of the. departure of the invader they 


commenced the work of re-collecting from all parts the 
materials for their labour. All countries were laid under 
contribution to their needs, and they applied themselves 
with zeal and patient industry to repair their losses. Then it 
was that they commenced their careful chronicle, gathering 
together as far as possible, the threads of their country's 
history, and recording day by day - so to speak - the 
narrative of current events. It is in their record, then, that we 
read of the construction of the eastern choir of the Cathedral 
by Archbishop Hillin, and of the consecration of the high 
altar by Archbishop John in 1196. 


Some portions of these annals must have been written at a 
later date than the events they record, yet well within the 
memory of persons then living. The discovery of the body of 
Saint Matthias the Apostle, by Archbishop Bruno, is here 
related, and its deposition beside the body of Saint 
Eucharius. They further testify to the existence of the Holy 
Coat, with the nail and other relics, in the Cathedral of Saint 
Peter. 


The Letter of Barbarossa 


The much contested letter from the Emperor Barbarossa to 
Archbishop Hillin would, if perfectly established, form a 
testimony of a few years earlier. The Emperor had fallen 
under the displeasure of Pope Adrian the IV (the English 
Pope), and seeking to shake the Archbishop's allegiance, 
wrote him an eulogistic letter, in which he lays strong stress 
on his dignity as " Primate this side the Alps," and as 
custodian of the mystical Tunic of Christ. But whatever may 
be decided as to the authenticity of the letter, it is certainly 
quoted in manuscripts of the twelfth Century, and is 
therefore not wholly value less as indicating the belief of the 
times immediately preceding. 


A later datum is found in an account by the Benedictine 
Lambert of Liege, about the year 1186, of the discovery of 
the body of Saint Matthias, before mentioned, in which he 
alludes to the relics given by Saint Helena, through the 
hands of Pope Sylvester, to the custody of Saint Agritius; 
especially, naming among them the seamless Tunic. 


The Diploma of Saint Sylvester 


Another document - reproduced in the Gesta Trevirorum 
about the year 1100, and quoted by every writer upon this 
subject - is described as the "Diploma of Saint Sylvester" 
(314 to 335), in which the Pope confers, or rather renews 
and confirms, the Primacy of the Church of Tréves over Gauls 
and Germans, in the person of Saint Agritius of Antioch. This 
is not generally looked upon as an original document. It is 
considered to be drawn in no authentic or customary form; 
the original is believed to have been lost, and the text, as it 
stands, to have been recast in its present form by Bishop 
Volusianus in the fifth Century. Writers of weight, whose 
historic criticism is held in great repute - Hontheim and the 
Bollandist Papebroch - recognized it as "historic testimony of 
the fifth Century." They affirm that its details are historically 
true; and that, although it be not the original text of Saint 
Sylvester, the "essence is preserved." Also, that Bishop 
Volusianus has neither garbled nor falsified, but that in the 
form in which his transcript appears, it fills in great measure 
the place of the missing text. 


The Life of Saint Agritius 


All writers upon the subject of the Holy Coat attach much 
importance to the work of an unknown author of the 
eleventh Century - "The Life of Saint Agritius"; mainly, 
perhaps, on account of the care and accuracy with which he 
chronicles contemporary events, and so affords at least a 


trustworthy record of the traditions of his own time. If less 
confidence is attached to his record of events which 
occurred in the fourth Century, it is because one or two well- 
known and important facts of that era have passed 
unnoticed in his pages. It will be enough to instance the 
prominent part taken by Saint Agritius at the Council of 
Aries in 314, of which he makes no mention. 


As to the date of this work there seems no positive certainty; 
Professor Waitz places it between 1050 and 1072; Schmitt 
connects it with the first half of the eleventh Century, but 
not earlier than 1019. Its author is very distinct in asserting 
that Saint Agritius was charged by Pope Sylvester to convey 
the Relic to Treves: a statement which seems to illustrate, 
and to be confirmed by the incident depicted on the "ivory 
tablet," to which reference will be made presently. He is also 
earnest in protesting against too ready credence being 
given to mere popular rumours and tales; while he lays 
much stress on the value of a constant tradition, derived 
from trustworthy ancestors. 


At least the testimony of the author of the "Life of Saint 
Agritius" is a respectable guarantee of the belief - that had 
come down to him and his contemporaries - that in the 
Treasury of the Cathedral ("in sui thesauri gazophylatio" ) 
there was preserved a Relic which they acknowledged and 
revered as the seamless Tunic of our Lord. 


Such a biography, it should also be remembered, would not 
be aimed at the illiterate and the vulgar: before the age of 
printing there would be no inducement to appeal to 
popularity: the work would only find its way to the desks of 
the learned, who would be judges of the subject; or would be 
read aloud in the Congregations of Religious. 


The Ivory Tablet 


From the earliest times until the period of the Revolution, 
there had been preserved in the Cathedral Treasury at Treves 
a tablet of ivory, representing, in elaborate bas-relief, an 
incident which is believed to be closely connected with the 
story of the Holy Coat. During the troubles of the Revolution, 
this tablet appears to have been unaccountably lost, and it 
was only re-discovered at Antwerp in 1836. Prior to this 
date, it is traced to a private collection, in which (as also in 
the auction rooms at Antwerp) it was described as 
representing "the reception of a solemn procession with 
relics at Treves by the Empress Helena." How this work of art 
came to be lost remains unexplained. The relics and other 
treasures of the churches of Tréves had been care fully 
removed to places of safety afar off, and it can only be 
inferred that the tablet was lost sight of by inadvertence. 


The ivory tablet has well deserved the consideration it has 
received from archaeologists and critics. It comes as an 
independent testimony, from a wholly unexpected quarter, 
to supply a void in the scanty documentary evidence, and 
further serves to illustrate, while it is itself elucidated by, the 
text of the "Diploma of Saint Sylvester." But to describe it: 
Upon an oblong plate of ivory, measuring about 10.25 
inches in length by 5.5 inches in height, is carved in bas- 
relief a procession of men advancing towards a Christian 
temple (consisting of nave, aisles, and transept). At the 
entrance of the temple is seated a female figure, in the 
jewelled robes and diadem of an empress, bearing on her 
shoulder a cross of great size, who with extended hand, 
appears to be welcoming the arrival of the procession. On 
the left of the tablet the procession terminates with a car 
drawn by two horses of the heroic Roman type; and upon the 
car are seated two high dignitaries of the Church, in 
pontifical vestments and wearing the Pallium, who carry on 
their knees a sumptuous reliquary. The side of the car is 


adorned with a bas-relief in panel, representing three other 
figures in habit of bishops. 


The background is almost entirely occupied by a massive 
building of apparently three stories, with arches, columns, 
and cornice (much in the style and proportions of the Porta 
Nigra at Treves, which indeed it strikingly suggests); and in 
all the windows of the building are seen figures, with 
thuribles or censers in their hands. To the extreme left of this 
great structure, and as if adjoining it, a portion of another 
Christian church would seem to be intended, as though the 
procession were starting from that point; and at its summit - 
framed within an arch - is shown the sculptured half-figure of 
our Saviour, with nimbus enclosing the Cross. 


The description here attempted needs indeed a reference to 
the facsimile which accompanies this chapter; and, although 
the reproduction is much reduced in size from the actual 
carving, it may serve to assist the reader in following the 
narrative it is believed to illustrate. 


It will probably be inferred already, that the scene depicted 
here is intended to pourtray the solemn transfer of the relics 
presented by Saint Helena to Tréves; but it may be 
necessary to point out its fitness and congruity in detail. 
Witness the Cathedral to the right of the picture; the figure 
of the Empress at its doors, her personality indicated by the 
massive cross she bears, and with which her name was ever 
to be associated. The two bishops (of highest possible rank, 
as the Pallium denotes) seated upon the car, represent, as 
they readily suggest, the twin saints first connected with the 
history of the Relic - Saints Sylvester and Agritius. The 
carved figures on the car find fitting antitypes in Treves first 
bishops - those three, who at Saint Peter's bidding brought 
the Faith to the valley of the Mosel - Saints Eucharius, 
Valerius, and Maternus. The Head of our Saviour, too, thus 


prominently placed, is taken to indicate that those relics are 
His: and various writers have also supposed, that the temple 
from which the procession would appear to be issuing, is 
intended for the Basilica of "the Saviour" - the great Lateran 
Church at Rome - the Mother Church of Christendom. 


Now for what purpose was the ivory tablet intended? At the 
Exposition of the Holy Tunic in 1512, under Archbishop 
Richard (von Greffenklau), it is related by Bishop Enen, his 
coadjutor, and an eye witness, that upon the opening of the 
relic chamber there was disclosed, in addition to many other 
relics, an important reliquary of wood and precious ivory, 
sealed with a seal, and bearing the inscription, "This is the 
seamless Tunic of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ." Later 
examination of the tablet shows it to be bevelled or mitred 
along its edges, and evidently thus fashioned with a view to 
its insertion as a panel in some sort of frame-work. This 
tallies with Bishop Enen's account, although no trace 
remains of the rest of the reliquary which it adorned. 


As regards the date at which the ivory bas-relief is supposed 
to have been produced - The archaeologists of Frankfort in 
1846 assigned it to the fourth Century: Kraus and others 
prefer to attribute it to the fifth or sixth Centuries: and one 
or two others as late as the ninth; but the great majority of 
critics determine it as belonging to the fifth or, at latest, the 
sixth Century. Thus the testimony of the ivory tablet comes 
with great force as a proof of the consignment of the Holy 
Coat to Tréeves by Saint Helena; and its witness is 
strengthened by its supposed connection with the Diploma 
of Saint Sylvester. 


The People's Legends 


In the face of the warning issued by the writer of the Life of 
Saint Agritius, some brief reference may be permitted to the 


legends interpenetrating the entire valley of the Mosel, and 
Spreading far beyond it, having for their burthen the 
deposition and the sojourn of the Holy Tunic at Tréves; and if 
any justification for such reference is needed, it is to be 
found in the fact that, (1) with whatever admixture of myth 
or fable such legends are commonly presented, there always 
exists a foundation of truth, however embellished or 
disfigured; and (2) that legends are valuable, if only from 
their great antiquity, which often dates back to periods 
unreached by any records of reliable history. The "Holy 
Grail," "King Arthur," and "Siegfried" are instances which will 
be recognized; and in the present case writers have 
numbered no less than nine or ten distinct legends, having 
reference to the Holy Coat at Tréves. 


Of these, perhaps, the best known is the "Song of Orendel"; 
of which it may be said that, with whatever extravagance 
and triviality it may be surrounded, yet its direct subject 
matter is the translation of the Sacred Relic to Tréves, and its 
preservation there till the end of time, when, "Seated on His 
throne, and clad in this robe, God will come to judge the 
world." 


The Garments of Our Lord 


Description of Relic - Its appearance - Clothing of the Jews at 
our Lord's time - Our Lord's probable garments - Those 
mentioned in Scripture - His hidden life and public ministry - 
Numerous existing relics of His garments - 
Misrepresentations - Alleged rival Tunics - The Relic at 
Argenteuil - Falsity of rival claims exposed in presence of the 
Holy Coat 


We now come to the general appearance of the Holy Coat, as 
it is seen behind the huge covering of plate glass, which 
forms the front of the reliquary in which it is exposed. Within 
this reliquary the Tunic is suspended by a rod passing 
through the sleeves. It measures about five feet in length, 
from the neck opening (from which the sleeves spring in 
continuous line) to the bottom fringe of the garment. The 
Skirt is about three feet six inches in width, and the sleeves 
one foot in depth. Its colour may be described as a brown of 
medium intensity, inclining to a shade of dark fawn. The 
appearance of the fabric hardly affords opportunity for a 
guess at its actual material. It suggests to the sight the 
possibilities of such diverse materials as silk, fine wool, or 
very soft cotton, while on the previous occasion in 1810 it 
has something of the "frizzy" appearance associated with 
crape. 


The entire Tunic, both back and front, (with its protecting 
coverings), consists of three layers of material, differing in 
the front from those at the back of the garment. The front 
has been at one time covered with a rich and sumptuous 
material of oriental damask, figured in geometric patterns of 
lozenged squares in gold and purple, enclosing 
representations of birds in pairs. Of this front covering only 


shreds of remnants are left; indeed the greater part had 
already disappeared in 1810, as is related by Cordel, the 
then Vicar-General. This covering formerly concealed the 
actual Tunic; owing, however, to the gradual decay of the 
protecting material, the object which now meets the eye is 
none other than the veritable garment itself. 


The back of the garment is protected, as was the front, by a 
covering, though of a different material, - a sort of web or 
gauze of considerable strength, and woven so widely that 
the texture of the Tunic beneath can plainly be seen 
between the threads. 


Within: the entire tunic, back as well as front, is lined with a 
light brown silk of great substance, forming a complete inner 
coat of similar size and shape to the actual relic, to which it 
is everywhere attached. The inner lining is composed of 
numerous pieces of silk sewn together, many of which have 
borders of variously coloured stripes; the pieces being so 
attached that the stripes run irregularly and follow no 
precise pattern. 


To the strength and consistency of this lining is greatly due 
the preservation of the Holy Coat, and its promise of security 
for the future. Nothing is known of the actual date of this silk 
lining, nor of the material of web or gauze which protects 
the back of the garment: but both are of much later date 
than the fragmentary remains of the broidered damask, 
which can only be classified with the most ancient oriental 
liturgical vestments, and are variously assigned by learned 
connoisseurs to the sixth, the fifth, and even the fourth 
Century. Dr. Bock - renowned for his experience and 
judgment of oriental fabrics, and those of the early Christian 
era - unhesitatingly ascribes the damask to the early part of 
the sixth Century, and during the reign of Justinian. This 
would correspond with the actual time of the restoration of 


the Cathedral, under the great Archbishop Nicetius (a.d. 
527-566) - whose praises have been sung by Saint Gregory 
of Tours - who might on such an occasion reasonably be 
expected to review and re-arrange the treasures of his 
church, and provide for their seemly and reverend keeping. 


To this time, too - as we have already seen - some authors 
ascribe the "chasse" of wood and figured ivory, discovered 
by Bishop Enen at the solemn Exposition of 1512. It would 
seem, then, that even so early as the date of the broidered 
damask - carefully as the Relic would have been tended - 
this covering was deemed necessary for its preservation; 
and thereby the fabric of the Holy Coat itself is shown to 
pertain to a far higher antiquity, and easily to the apostolic 
age. 


As to the actual material of the Holy Coat, nothing decisive 
has been ascertained. At the Exposition of 1512, experts 
were unable to agree whether it was of silk, wool, flax, or 
fine cotton, or of some combination of two or more of these. 
Bishop Enen, who at that time - as he tells us - "frequently 
held it in his hands," describes the feeling of it to the touch 
as " something quite peculiar - neither so soft as velvet, nor 
so rough as serge." Another witness on the same occasion, 
considered it to be a very fine description of linen. In 1844, 
it was believed by an expert - a cloth manufacturer, who 
examined it by the aid of lenses - to be composed of fine 
wool; while at the same time the Vicar-General Cordel 
describes the fineness and delicacy of its threads as 
resembling muslin. The searching scrutiny of 1890, testing it 
by touch, and by its aspect under the microscope, went but 
little further than to demonstrate the marked distinction 
between the Relic itself, and the remnants of the silken 
covering which formerly protected it; although these were in 
fact so closely amalgamated as to be indistinguishable to 
the naked eye. Hence the mystery surrounding the very 


material of the Holy Coat, becomes a strong testimony to its 
genuineness: and the fact that the material corresponds 
with no known fabric which has come down to us, points at 
least to a very remote antiquity. If this is but a negative 
testimony, it certainly has weight in assigning the Relic itself 
to a period far more ancient than its protective coverings. 


Before entering upon the question of the numerous existing 
relics of our Lord's garments, it may be useful to make some 
little inquiry into the customary clothing of the Jewish 
people at the time of His sojourn on earth, and into the 
nature and variety of the garments He may Himself be 
presumed to have worn. Here the subject is by no means 
clear, and evidence is difficult to obtain. In spite of the 
proverbial invariability of oriental habits and customs (like 
the laws of Medes and Persians), we can hardly trust the 
description of the Jews in the Old Testament history to 
represent faithfully the actual state of things so many 
centuries later, as the time of our Lord's manhood and 
Crucifixion. The Gospels give no indication of our Saviour's 
attire: in their history the outward man disappears in the 
illumination of His divine acts; and the only details to be 
found in Scripture, relating to the ceremonial vestments of 
priests, can be no great criterion of the manner of the 
garments worn by the multitudes. 


It is agreed, though, by most writers on the subject, that the 
ordinary dress among the higher and middle-class Jews 
comprised at least three distinct articles: 


(1) an under garment or garments worn next the body, and 
of the nature of a long shirt (/nterula, subucula); 


(2) the tunic (tunica); and 


(3) the mantle or cloak (toga, pallium). 


The tunic would be of different lengths, shorter, both in body 
and sleeves, for the labouring class, whom it would 
otherwise impede; but for persons of class and wealth it 
would be fuller, more ornate, and in length reaching to the 
feet. So, too, the superior working classes might adopt a 
longer tunic for ceremonial or holiday occasions. 


The mantle would be in one piece, oval or rectangular, with 
merely an aperture through which to pass the head; and it 
would fall in folds to about the knees. The material and 
colour, too, might be expected to alter with the class and 
condition of the wearer: linen, cotton, wool, and the hair of 
animals - camels and goats; all were placed under 
contribution, and the colours would vary equally, from the 
undyed material to the tints most in vogue. The pure white 
were adopted for feasts and ceremonies; while for different 
occasions, purple and other colours, plain or embroidered, 
simple or ornate, were sought for by the higher classes. 


In considering the actual garments which our Lord may be 
presumed to have worn, it is needful to remember the 
distinct and varied phases of His life, to which a different 
form of attire would seem- but fitting. He passed through 
infancy, youth, manhood: the humble obscurity of the house 
of Nazareth, and His labour in the workshop of Saint Joseph - 
these are in complete contrast with the life of His three 
years' ministry, when all men called Him "Rabbi." In the first 
case, as Dr. Willems points out, he would probably be 
habited in the shorter tunic and sleeves of the working 
class; in His public life we might expect to find Him in the 
garments suited to His altered condition of life. In the 
contrast He Himself deigns to draw between Saint John's 
coming and His own, He refers to the austerity of the Baptist 
on the one side, and on the other He describes Himself as 
having come "eating and drinking." Now such a contrast 
may not unreasonably be supposed to extend to His general 


manner of life, apparel included. He has not told us how He 
was Clad; but of the Baptist, His evangelist has distinctly 
written that he "was clothed with camel's hair, and a 
leathern girdle about his loins." Our Lord pursues the same 
contrast between His own disciples, and those of the Holy 
Baptist. 


Then, again, He is in contact with all classes: with the high- 
born and the great, as well as the poor and obscure; and 
that, too, from the standpoint of their Law-giver and Teacher. 
The rich young man addresses Him as "Good Master." It 
would seem, then, incongruous to depict Him during the 
three years of his ministry, as clad in the meaner garments 
of the extreme poor. Poor He was indeed: but the devout 
women who followed Him were, at least some of them, of 
presumable means and position, and would naturally 
minister to His necessities. The box of precious ointment 
would be but a type of the generosity and devotion with 
which they would contribute to His personal needs. Thus, 
then, it would happen that at the time of His death there 
must have been numerous articles of raiment existing, 
which had been sanctified by the contact of His Sacred 
Body; and which were destined, hereafter, to be brought 
forward into the light of day, to become the objects of the 
loving veneration of those who should believe in Him. 


These few remarks may serve to account for the many 
probably existing relics of our Lord's raiment. But in 
pursuing this further subject, it is requisite also to bear in 
mind the many titles under which different portions of His 
clothing are described. Thus we find the terms mantle, coat, 
vesture, tunic, the purple garment, the white garment - all of 
which find specific mention in Scripture. Neither must we 
forget that the actual clothing, of which He was stripped on 
Calvary, is described by all four evangelists, and by Old 
Testament prophecy, in the plural (vestimenta). And these, 


moreover, are expressly named, both by the psalmist and 
Saint John, exc/usive of the "seamless robe," for which the 
lots were cast. 


It need, then, be no matter for surprise, if the relics of His 
sacred garments - treasured up and down His Church - 
should prove to be very numerous. The part, too, might be 
frequently attributed to the whole; and, as we have already 
seen, portions of material which had been applied as 
protective covering to actual relics, and in time become 
scarcely distinguishable therefrom - which had grown old in 
their protective service, till themselves required renewal - 
would not unnaturally be deemed to have themselves 
acquired a title to veneration: not to be cast aside, nor 
treated with less respect than those handkerchiefs and 
napkins which had touched the body of Saint Paul, and by 
that touch acquired mysterious virtue. Wholly apart, then, 
from any hypotheses of miraculous increase, like the 
widow's oil and meal, or such as that referred to by Saint 
Cyril of Jerusalem, who tells how - but twenty-five years after 
the discovery of the Holy Cross - portions of the sacred wood 
were already spread throughout the world (which he 
compares with the miraculous feeding of the five thousand 
in the Gospel); or by Saint Paulinus, who relates that though 
its fragments were daily detached to satisfy the devotion of 
the Faithful, yet the Holy Tree suffered no diminution. 
Setting aside such hypotheses as unnecessary for the 
present purpose, no difficulty need be occasioned to the 
Christian mind by the variety of relics of the garments of our 
Lord, which come with good authority, and with the 
venerable tradition of the Churches. 


No need here to give in detail the instances which are 
forthcoming. Learned authors have been at pains to classify 
and record the more notable relics with which the Church is 
stored; but some notice is required of the alleged cases in 


which rival claims to the possession of identical relics have 
been sustained. Nor are such statements surprising. 
Consider for a moment the various accounts of the recent 
Exposition of the great Relic at Tréeves - the multitudinous 
comments poured forth in the journals of all Europe. Some 
writers, doubtless, would be in a position to be well- 
informed; but with the great majority, what distortion of 
facts, what hopeless muddle of inference! A certain event 
had to be chronicled and accounted for; and too often the 
wildest surmises, the fragments of idle legends, the sneers 
of the avowedly irreligious, the smart criticisms of free- 
thought and infidelity - these have formed the basis of the 
information vouchsafed to a curious and credulous public. 
How many scores of writers have discussed with facile pen 
the story of the Holy Coat? The teaching of the Church - 
Councils - Fathers - Papal Infallibility, and what not - all have 
been dragged in, and nothing has come amiss to the hands 
of certain scribes, whose Gospel a Catholic child, with its 
Catechism, might easily disprove. 


One objection in particular has been cited in the English 
press, as fatal to the authenticity of the Holy Coat at Tréeves: 
it is a sample of others, and may here be briefly traced. 


The Tunic at Argenteulil 


To an article in a French journal - La Liberté - the British 
public is probably indebted for information which has been 
widely distributed through the English press, and which has 
been supposed to annihilate the claim of Tréves to the 
ownership of the Holy Tunic. The real Tunic, said the Liberté, 
was at Argenteuil, near Paris - there were undoubted proofs 
of its authenticity - it had been an object of devotion for at 
least ten Centuries; and a Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Gregory 
the XVI, had sanctioned the veneration shown to it. 


Here was a plain categorical statement, which might have 
afforded ample scope for controversy; but that its main facts 
had never been disputed - save one, viz., that it was, or 
claimed to be, the "seamless Tunic" of our Lord - the "Tunica 
inconsutilis" of Saint John's Gospel. 


The church at Argenteuil certainly possesses a revered relic 
of our Lord's clothing, of which Saint Gregory of Tours is the 
first historian. It is believed to have been presented to the 
Monastery of Argenteuil by Charlemagne, whose sister was 
abbess there. Hidden away during times of trouble, it was 
rediscovered in 1156. During the Revolution it was torn in 
pieces, though subsequently recovered, and the fragments, 
or most of them, again united. After the Concordat, at the 
instance of the Bishop of Versailles, Pope Pius the VII 
authorized its being restored to the veneration of the 
Faithful, and attached to it a privileged altar. 


But all this had ever been admitted; nor does it appear, 
outside the newspapers, that any rivalry existed between 
Treves and Argenteuil, regarding the undoubted relics which 
each of them possessed. Of the original form of the relic at 
Argenteuil it is impossible to speak with absolute certainty, 
owing to the injuries it sustained; but it is shown to have 
been of a totally different character to the Tunic of Tréves, 
than which it is much smaller, and of wholly different 
material - a kind of woven camel's hair, still found in the 
East. Its colour, too, is very much darker than the Tréves 
Tunic; and, unlike that, it has no sort of protective covering 
or lining. It is believed by those who are its natural 
custodians, and who must therefore be the most jealous of 
its good report, that it was an under-garment, and intended 
to be worn beneath the more ample Robe preserved at 
Treves. 


So much, then, for the rivalry which has been so much 
spoken of. It received its final quietus under singular and 
unexpected circumstances, even in the presence of the Holy 
Coat at Tréves. Some days before the solemn Exposition 
commenced, the Bishop of Tréves received a kind and 
friendly letter from the Bishop of Versailles, begging to be 
allowed to send three priests from Argenteuil, who might 
inspect the Holy Coat, with a view to comparing it with their 
own relic. To this proposal Monsignor Korum gladly acceded, 
and the priests arrived in Tréves three days before the 
solemn Exposition. Every facility was afforded them for a 
thorough scrutiny of the Relic, which was spread before 
them on a silken covering, in the Treasury of the Cathedral. 
Here they were enabled, by microscopic aid, to institute 
closest comparison of the texture of the Robe with that of 
Argenteuil, of which they had brought a portion, duly sealed 
and authenticated. The examination convinced them that 
the two relics were different garments of our Lord: they 
stated in the most emphatic manner that they had never 
doubted the authenticity of the seamless Tunic, and that 
their veneration towards it had been greatly increased by 
their visit, and by the close examination which had been 
graciously permitted them. They were, finally, able to assure 
the Bishop of Tréves of the falsity of the rumours which had 
got abroad; which they had no difficulty in tracing to the 
garbled statement of a correspondent to the journals, who 
had misrepresented, whether accidentally or by design, an 
interview with one of their clergy. 


Former Expositions of the Holy Coat, 
and its Wanderings 


Vicissitudes of the Cathedral. - Various restorations - Re- 
discovery and final deposition of Holy Coat under high altar 
in 1196 - Exposition of 1512 - Diet at Tréves - Emperor 
Maximilian - Bull of Pope Leo the X - Subsequent Expositions 
- Removal of Holy Coat in times of war - Exposition of 1655 - 
Expositions at Ehrenbreitstein - French Revolution - Further 
wanderings of Holy Coat - Exposition of 1810 - Exposition of 
1844 - Bishop Arnoldi 


The Cathedral Church 
(Domkirche) of Saint Peter at 
Treves - the home of the Holy 
Coat - has undergone many 
changes, since first the palace 

of old Roman days gave place to the Christian Penaple: and, 
as would be expected, the records of its early growth and 
progress are no more than the history of the various 
restorations, necessitated by the havoc of the invader. Thus 
it came to be wholly renovated by the Archbishop Saint 
Nicetius (527-566), after partial destruction by the Franks; 
and thus again the work of restoration was resumed by 
Archbishop Poppo (1016-1047), after the ruin and disaster 
caused by the Norman invaders. 





With the advent of more peaceful times, the out ward 
manifestation of the Christian Empire comes into greater 
prominence. In the year 1050 we have a Sovereign Pontiff, 
Saint Leo the IX, visiting the city of Treves; and in the year 
1147 another Pope, Eugenius the Ill, is welcomed within its 
walls. Half a century later, Archbishop John, while 
completing the restoration (in great measure the rebuilding) 


commenced by his predecessors, spared no pains in 
excavating to the very foundations of the building, in order 
to discover the relics, to the existence of which tradition had 
testified through centuries of trouble. At length a large chest 
was discovered embedded in masonry in the western choir, 
beneath an altar of Saint Nicholas. (This would be between 
the two western towers, and underneath the spot on which 
the organ now stands.) 


The solemn translation of the Holy Coat took place on the 
feast of Saints Philip and James, 1st May, 1196, when it was 
consigned to a shrine beneath the high altar in the eastern 
choir. Here for more than three centuries it remained 
undisturbed; nor is there any record of its having been 
exposed for veneration. Yet for all this, its recollection seems 
never to have faded from the minds of men, in those 
districts watered by the Mosel and the Rhine. They were 
conscious of the possession of a priceless treasure. As He 
who wore that Robe draws all men to Himself, so, in its 
measure, did that sacred Relic. They believed in it, and they 
loved it for His sake. 


Exposition of 1512 


Probably no such distinguished gathering had been seen in 
Treves - at least since the visits of the Sovereign Pontiffs, 
above related - as when the Emperor Maximilian convoked 
the Diet of the Empire in that city in 1512. 


Surrounded by an immense retinue of princes of the Empire, 
of archbishops and bishops, mitred abbots, dukes and 
nobles - accompanied by the Pope's legate, Cardinal 
Campeggio, and by the representatives of the Kings of 
France, Navarre, and England - the sojourn of the Emperor at 
Treves must indeed have transformed the face of the old- 
world city. Nor among this brilliant company of the high-born 


and the distinguished was the humble treasure of Tréves less 
appreciated, than by the simple peasants of the surrounding 
vine-clad hills. To the surprise, and, it would seem, to- the no 
small perplexity of the Archbishop (the Prince Elector 
Richard von Greiffenklau), the Emperor expressed his formal 
desire to be shown the Sacred Tunic. Doubtless the 
Archbishop had good cause for embarrassment. In early 
times the only opportunities afforded for open and public 
displays of the veneration of relics were upon the occasions 
either of their discovery, or of their solemn translation to the 
temples in which they were permanently to remain. It might 
well seem doubtful, then, if even the imperial "fiat" formed 
an adequate reason for an innovation, for which no 
precedent could be found in the actions of the long line of 
the rulers of the See of Saint Eucharius. The solemn 
consignment of the Holy Coat to the high altar by 
Archbishop John, in 1196, had for its object the rescue of the 
Relic from its buried crypt, and its instalment in a more 
fitting place of honour; but it was in no sense a concession 
to private devotion. Then, too, there was a well-remembered 
tradition of a former attempt to un-house the holy Relic; 
which told how the first to gaze within the coffer had been 
struck with blindness. It is scarcely surprising, then - as 
Bishop Enen relates - that the Archbishop acceded with no 
little reluctance to the Emperor's wish. His first act was to 
call for prayers in all the monasteries and churches of the 
diocese, to learn the will of God, and invoke His blessing on 
the undertaking. Then, upon the 14th April, 1512, in 
presence of the Emperor and his court, before princes, 
prelates, the representatives of crowned heads, and the 
chapter of the Cathedral, he proceeded to the opening of the 
long-closed treasure chamber. Then was disclosed the 
"chasse" of wood and worked ivory (of which Bishop Enen, 
an eye-witness, has already told us), bearing its inscription, 
"The seamless Tunic of our Lord and Saviour." 


Having thus complied with the imperial desire (as the same 
writer tells), the Archbishop trusted that his anxious task 
was at an end; but, so far from this, from every voice of that 
assembly uprose a demand for the public Exposition of the 
Relic. At length, overcome by their solicitations, and with as 
little delay as the preparation for such a ceremonial 
necessitated, the Archbishop, with solemn rite and pageant, 
inaugurated the Exposition of the Holy Coat for the 
veneration of the Faithful. The Relic remained exposed 
during twenty-three days, during which time it was visited 
by more than a hundred thousand persons. The profound 
impression created in the city and diocese, and the manifest 
fruits that resulted, prompted the hope of a repetition at no 
distant date: and eventually the Archbishop applied to the 
Holy See for guidance in the matter, with what result 
appears from the Bull of Leo the X in 1515, in which the 
Pope sanctions the solemn Exposition of the Holy Tunic, at 
intervals of seven years - the periods to correspond with the 
Expositions at Aix la Chapelle - and further grants 
Indulgences to the Faithful coming to venerate the Relic, 
under the usual conditions. The observance, however, of 
these septennial Expositions soon fell into desuetude, owing 
to the frequent wars between France and Germany. Some 
few are known to have taken place, and there are records of 
the Relic having been on rare occasions shown to 
personages of the highest distinction. 


Definite accounts are preserved of Expositions in 1531, in 
1545 under Archbishop John the IV (Ludwig von Hagen), and 
in 1553. In the year 1585 a solemn Exposition was held, 
which lasted for three days - the 4th, 5th, and 6th of May - 
under Archbishop John the VII. (von Schorenberg). This 
festival appears to have originated by desire of the Papal 
legate, as a thank-offering for the peace; and it is recorded 
that on this occasion Religious of the strictest closure were 


permitted to come and venerate the Relic. Another 
Exposition took place in 1594. 


During the miseries of the thirty years' war, the city of Tréves 
was deemed to afford no sufficient security for the safety of 
the Holy Tunic; and it was accordingly removed in secret to 
Cologne, in 1640. Here the Relic remained, until, on the 
termination of the war, it was brought back to Tréves, and 
solemnly exposed in 1655, under the Elector Archbishop 
Charles Gaspard. On this occasion the Relic was displayed 
outside the Cathedral, in a shrine attached to the western 
front. But fresh troubles arising, it was removed in 1667 to 
the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, between which stronghold 
and its own city it appears to have passed and repassed 
many times in the course of years, according as its safety 
was imperilled by the constant wars. 


During its different migrations, three Expositions are 
recorded as taking place at Ehrenbreitstein. In 1725, when it 
was privately shown to the Archbishop Elector of Cologne; in 
1734, and in 1765, when it was exposed for a few hours in 
the market place on the 5th May. A circumstance in 
connection with one of these Expositions brings into 
prominence the precautions adopted to guard against any 
private or unauthorized interference with the Holy Relic. It 
appears, then, that not only was the shrine walled up with 
masonry, and the Sacred Robe itself enclosed in triple 
chests, but that each chest was furnished with three keys, 
only one of which was in the possession of the archbishop - 
the others being kept by the metropolitan chapter, who 
further had the right to be present at any opening or closing 
of the chests; as also to affix the great seals of the Chapter 
to the innermost chest. In fact the Chapter are known to 
have raised objections on the occasion of the Relic being 
exhibited to the Archbishop Elector of Cologne, in 1725; and 


they only gave way upon the express understanding that no 
private Expositions should be permitted in future. 


A longer journey awaited the Relic in 1794, when, owing to 
the French Revolution, it was found necessary to convey it 
under trusted guardianship from Ehrenbreitstein to 
Wurzburg, thence to Bamberg, and finally to Augsbourg, 
where it was secretly deposited in the chapel of the 
banished Elector of Tréeves, Archbishop Clement Wenceslas. 
Here for a few years the Holy Coat remained, pending the 
dawning of the brighter times, which were to see it restored 
with jubilation to its home at Tréves. 


The Exposition of 1810 


With the advent of the year 1802 - when Tréves had 
welcomed back her bishops to dwell again in her midst, and 
when a new order of things seemed dawning on the world - 
Bishop Charles Mannay was raised to the See of Saint 
Eucharius; and among his earliest cares, the foremost 
appears to have been the recovery of the Sacred Tunic, still 
absent from its home and devoted people. Difficulties, 
however, were caused by the ruling powers of Bavaria and 
Nassau, but the good bishop (he was a Frenchman) was able 
to make interest with the Emperor Napoleon, through whose 
intervention all impediments were removed; and the Vicar- 
General Cordel was charged to bring the sacred Relic back 
to Treves. His homeward journey is related to have been one 
long triumphant procession: everywhere the people poured 
out to greet the hallowed burden, as borne on car adorned 
with flowers and flags it traversed their districts - 
accompanied with joyful chants and hymns of praise - on its 
homeward route. At the church of Saint Matthias it was 
received by Bishop Mannay, with his chapter, and conducted 
into the city through flower-strewn streets, and waving 
banners, midst the acclamations of the entire people. A 


public Exposition closed the bringing back of the Holy Tunic; 
and this lasted from the 9th to the 27th September. Now, for 
the first time, was the Relic shown upon the great marble 
tribune, behind the high altar, which had been erected by 
Bishop John Hugo in 1700. The numbers attending were 
computed at nearly a quarter-of-a-million. Wonderful cures 
were recorded; and the lasting conversions of multitudes, 
who had lived long years in vice and irreligion, testified to 
the success that had rewarded the Exposition - amidst the 
lawlessness and corruption which had been the natural 
outcome of the Revolution. 


Exposition of 1844 


The course of the events detailed in this brief attempted 
sketch, has already brought us to our own century, and now 
leads to an event well within the memory of men of middle 
age. Plenty of the inhabitants of Tréeves well remember the 
saintly and learned Bishop William Arnoldi: they speak of 
him with affection, and hold his memory in high esteem and 
veneration. He was raised to the See in 1842 (it had been 
vacant for some six years before, since the death of Bishop 
Hommer), and upon his elevation he was everywhere met 
with earnest solicitations for the Exposition of the Holy 
Tunic, which had then been hidden more than thirty years. 
Need it be said - now that peaceful times had come - that 
the Bishop saw no grounds for refusing to comply with a 
desire in which he himself so warmly sympathized. 
Accordingly he fixed the 18th August, the feast day of Saint 
Helena, for the inauguration of the solemn festival; and on 
the eve of the feast, the great bell, named after Saint Helen 
(founded at the time of the Exposition of 1512), gave the 
signal, to be immediately echoed; by scores of brazen 
throats from the towers of Tréves, for the solemnity of the 
day to follow. 


The reports of eye-witnesses, still in the prime of life, whose 
memories vividly recall the event of 1844, agree to the letter 
in the details of that festal season; and. their accounts are 
photographed as it were to the life in the chapter treating of 
it in the able work of Dr. Willems; - of which mention has 
been made, and to which the writer is indebted for so many 
details of this little narrative. 


To give here their accounts in detail, would be. in effect to 
anticipate so much of the amazing spectacle the writer 
himself witnessed last month - September, 1891 - that he 
prefers to give them place in the chapter to follow; but some 
special circumstances of the festival of 1844 must not be 
passed over. 


On the 18th and 19th of August, the inhabitants of the city 
and its environs were to be the first to venerate the sacred 
Relic. Afterwards the crowds of strangers flocked to the city. 
Processions poured in from all sides; from the Dioceses of 
Mainz and Speyer, from Metz and Nancy, from Strasbourg 
and Cologne. From Luxembourg came 20,000 pilgrims, 
headed by their bishop and interspersed with innumerable 
clergy; these were received by Monsignor Arnoldi and his 
chapter, at the portals of the Cathedral. 


Long hours and days of fatigue had many of them to 
undergo. Poverty, and the absence of means of 
communication, would compel the great majority to perform 
their toilsome journey not only in the spirit, but in the very 
letter of penitential pilgrimage. Eleven foreign archbishops 
and bishops came to venerate the Holy Tunic; and the long 
lines of pilgrims are dotted at intervals with the white cottas 
of their parish priests and clergy, who, bareheaded (as are 
all the men), alternate with the pilgrims the verses of psalm 
and litany. The order preserved in the crowded city was 
something remarkable. Tréeves at that time (without counting 


its environs) numbered scarcely more than 15,000 
inhabitants; but here were sometimes 30,000 human beings 
arriving in one day. The wonderful decorum and tranquillity 
greatly im pressed the French pilgrims. No police were to be 
observed, no sergeants de ville or national guard, and the 
troops were away at the manoeuvres. "Who then keeps 
order?" asked one of them. "A half-score of simple working 
men, detailed by the city authorities - dressed in a 
distinguishable uniform, and bearing the Cathedral badge 
(the blood-red cross on field of white) - these are sufficient to 
indicate to all these crowds the way they should follow - the 
different churches to which they are assigned - from which, 
in regulated order, they will proceed to the Cathedral. All 
those crowds were their own police. It was a concourse of 
earnest-minded Catholics, a festival of believing Christians." 


The days and weeks passed quickly by, with no check or 
mitigation of the ceaseless processions of pilgrims, that day 
by day defiled within the walls of Tréves; nay, they rather 
increased as the time drew near for the solemn closing of 
the Exposition, which had been fixed for Sunday, 6th 
October, by which date it had lasted for a period of seven 
weeks. The results of the great festival were amazing, and 
far exceeded all the hopes and anticipations of Bishop 
Arnoldi; nor can they be better described than in some brief 
extracts from his closing address. "Scorned and ridiculed," 
he says, "as this season has been, | myself am witness, from 
intimate knowledge, of the superabounding faith and piety 
which has raised in God's sight a testimony which shall last 
to times remote. Nor have numberless miracles been 
wanting. Of the greatest of these, the hidden and spiritual 
ones, who can tell the numbers and efficacy? The sinners of 
years converted during these weeks of blessings; the tears 
of devotion, from hearts well-nigh broken with sorrow; the 
good resolves, the change of life, the acts of faith and hope 
and fervent love, what miracles are like these? When | saw 


young children in tears of joy and happiness, strong men 
bowed down to earth, beating their breasts with sighs and 
groans of contrition, | seemed to see before these eyes the 
form of Him, who bore that Sacred Robe, the Lord 'that doeth 
wonders,’ visibly ministering to the] needs of fallen men. 


"And there have been physical miracles, too - an open sign 
that His right hand has not ceased to aid His suffering 
people - and the memory of these will never be suffered to 
perish. Many have been healed of their ailments; but many 
more who were not healed have departed comforted, 
consoled, and conscious of an extra power, to bear their 
sufferings for His will's sake. 


"Each day round about my dwelling, and each morning in 
this Cathedral, | seemed to see before me the Probatica at 
Jerusalem with its crowd of sufferers; whose mute confidence 
and trust could not have exceeded that of our own afflicted 
ones." 


He concludes: "Now, God of my fathers, keep fast in Thy 
people this spirit, and ever incline its heart to Thine. | thank 
Thee for the countless miracles Thy grace has worked in this 
people's hearts; | thank Thee for the comfort, the 
consolations, the bodily cures accorded to them; but far 
above all | thank Thee for the numberless good examples 
Thou hast brought before their eyes in this blessed season. 
Hear, O Lord, my prayer, and ratify this my benediction." 


"We cannot but believe," adds Dr. Willems, "that God has 
heard His faithful servant's prayer, and has preserved the 
spirit of faith in this people: nay, if a like solemnity shall 
never recur, we trust with confidence that its blessed fruits 
will still be found energizing in the hearts of His people, 
when Christ Himself shall come." 


Miraculous Cures Recorded of Former 
Expositions 


Allusion has been made to the miraculous cures worked 
during the Exposition in 1844. It may therefore be desirable 
to refer to some of the cures, which are stated to have been 
wrought by means of the Holy Coat on that occasion, as also 
at former Expositions. 


In 1630 the Chapter of the Cathedral gave their written 
testimony to the fact that many miracles had been effected 
by the agency of the Holy Coat. 


At the Exposition of 1655, various well-known cases of cures 
were named, which had occurred since the last solemn 
Exposition; and, indeed, it seems proved that although the 
periods during which the Relic has been exposed for public 
veneration, have been the most prolific in wonders, both 
spiritual and corporeal, still similar marvels have from time 
to time occurred - though perhaps only in isolated cases, - 
from the mere propinquity of the Relic, in answer to the 
prayer of faith. 


A notable case of the cure of a woman with an issue of blood 
- similar, it would seem, to that related in the Gospels - had 
occurred as far back as the Exposition of 1585, and had for 
those many years - up to 1655 - been a matter of general 
notoriety, and a tradition of the diocese. 


At the Exposition of 1810, the Vicar-General Cordel 
enumerates cases of paralytics, who had been carried to the 
church, returning to their homes unassisted and cured. 
Especial mention is made of an afflicted woman of 
Neunkirchen, Elizabeth Klein, aged 53, who had been for 


three years bedridden from gout. Upon the 14th September, 
she was carried into the Cathedral, and after some moments 
of prayer before the sacred Relic, was able to rise without 
assistance, to walk from the Cathedral, and join in the visits 
to the churches. 


Of the miraculous cures which are believed to have occurred 
during the Exposition of 1844, we have already heard 
something from the then Bishop Arnoldi; and of these, 
naturally, more definite information is obtainable, as several 
accounts were written of them at the time, by men of note in 
the medical profession. 


One, published at Luxembourg, details eleven cases of cures 
deemed to be unaccounted for by medical science. Another, 
published at Coblenz, describes twenty-three such cases. In 
a treatise by an eminent practitioner, Dr. Hansen, eighteen 
cases are selected from many others; and of these he 
appends at length the reports and certificates he had 
collected from medical men, from the city authorities, 
clergy, and credible ocular witnesses. The mere headings of 
a sample of these are here given. 


¢« Countess of Droste-Vischering (before-named), age 19. 
Scrofulous affection of knee joints for three years; dropped 
her crutches before the Relic, and walked from the Church, 
healed. After her cure a slight lameness remained, but she 
had no further need of crutches, nor of human assistance. 
Further, she who had herself been powerless, was enabled to 
join the Sisters of Charity, and devote her life to the care 
and assistance of the sick and afflicted. 


e John Michels, of Speicher, age 57. Cured of gout, 17 years’ 
standing. This cure occurred on the occasion of a third visit 
to the Exposition of the Relic at Tréeves, and he had in no way 


lost confidence, though his cure was not effected at the two 
former visits. 


e Marie Mentgen, of Neumagen, age 58. Ulcers on the 
breast, eight years. 


e Sceur Marie Angele, Religious of Nancy. Spinal affection, 
which had lasted four years. 


e Rebecca Lamberz, of Cologne, age 34 years. Total loss of 
voice for a year. 


¢ Countess Louise de Villers, of Bourgesch, age 36. Nearly 
blind from ophthalmia, of 16 years' standing. 


e Anne Marie Schcemann, of Treves, age 13. Deformed from 
infancy; was seized with violent pains on touching the Relic, 
and could walk without crutches within two hours. 


Chronological Table 


Principal events in connection with the Relic, and with the 
Cathedral Church of Tréves 


c.40 - Saints Eucharius, Valerius, and Maternus sent by Saint 
Peter. 


c.67 - Saint Paul sends Crescens to Gaul, who founds 
churches of Metz and Mainz. 


312 - Conversion of Saint Helena. 
325 - Council of Niceea summoned by Emperor Constantino. 
326 - Saint Helena visits Jerusalem; sends relics to Tréves. 


527-566 - Cathedral restored by Saint Nicetius, after partial 
destruction by the Franks. 


1016-1047 - Cathedral renovated by Archbishop Poppo, 
after invasion of Normans. 


1050 - Visit of Pope Saint Leo the IX. to Tréves. 
1147 - Visit of Pope Eugenius the Ill. 
1152-1169 - Archbishop Hillin - Emperor Barbarossa. 


1196 - Rediscovery of Holy Coat, and its deposition under 
high altar by Archbishop John the I. 


1512 - Diet at Treves under Emperor Maximilian - Exposition 
of Relic - Archbishop Richard (von Griflenklau) - Coadjutor 
Bishop Enen. 


1515 - Bull of Pope Leo the X, authorizing Expositions every 
seven years, and granting Indulgences. 


1531 - Exposition of Relic. 
1545 - Exposition of Relic. 
1553 - Exposition of Relic. 


1552-1569 - Eastern Apse of Cathedral added by Archbishop 
Hillin. 


1585 - Exposition of Relic. 
1594 - Exposition of Relic. 
1640 - Relic removed to Cologne. 


1655 - Exposition at Tréeves - Archbishop Charles Caspar (von 
der Leyen). 


1667 - Relic removed to Ehrenbreitstein. 


1725 - Private Exposition to Archbishop Elector of Cologne 
at Ehrenbreitstein. 


1734 - Exposition at Ehrenbreitstein. 
1759 - Relic returned to Tréves. 


1765 - Relic removed to Ehrenbreitstein, and exposed on 4th 
May. 


1794 - Relic removed to Wiirzburg and Bamberg. 


1803 - Relic removed to Augsbourg, and concealed in chapel 
of Elector Prince Clement Wenceslas. 


1810 - Relic brought back to Tréves by Vicar-General Cordel. 
Exposition, 9th to 27th September. (Bishop Charles Mannay) 


1844 - Exposition of Relic, from 18th August (Feast of Saint 
Helena) to 6th October. (Bishop William Arnoldi) 


1891 - Exposition of Relic, from 20th August to 3rd October. 
(Bishop Michael Felix Korum.) 


Hymn from Treves Breviary 


O seamless Robe for Mary's child, 
By skillful fingers deftly done, 

How can we praise thee as we ought. 
Robe of God's only Son? 


Wondrous of old thy power to heal, 
Drawn from the sacred limbs of God; 
Thy very hem dispels disease, 
And checks the flow of blood. 


Thy sacred wool did drink the stream 
Which flowed to save from guilt and sin - 
The rosy blood that trickled down 
To wash poor sinners clean. 


Thou art of unity the pledge, 
Symbol of perfect charity. 

The rough fierce soldiers were afraid 
To rend thee shamelessly. 


Elias' cloak was type of thee, 
And Joseph's coat of varied thread; 
Instead of purple, 'twas with blood 
That Pilate dyed thee red. 


By Him who wore thy precious woof, 
Be all our countless sins forgiven; 

Through Him may grace adorn us now, 
Glory for aye in heaven. 


To God the Father, glory be, 
And glory to the Eternal Son; 


Glory, O Holy Ghost, to Thee, 
While countless ages run. 


- translation by Father Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 


About This EBook 


The text of this ebook was taken from the book The Holy 
Coat of Tréves - A Sketch of its History, Cultus, and solemn 
Expositions; with Notes on Relics generally, by Edward A 
Plater. The edition used was published by R. Washbourne in 
London, England in 1891. 


Some material in the original went into detail about an 
exposition that was contemporaneous to the publication, 
had no information about the relic itself, and has been 
omitted. 


The cover image is a detail of the illustration of an exhibition 
of the Holy Coat in Trier, Germany on 14 November 1891. A 
scan of the image was uploaded by Kurz & Allison, and was 
swiped from Wikimedia Commons. 
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